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Three Big Jobs 


Marcu is the month in which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross asks the people of the United 
States to give it the money it needs to con- 
tinue its services through another year. 

As junior members of this great organiza- 
tion, boys and girls will want to do their share 
in helping with the campaign. One of the 
most important things they can do is to 
understand the big job that is ahead of the 
American Red Cross and tell people about it. 

Basil O’Connor, who is the Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, has pointed out three 
fields in which the Red Cross must spend its 
major efforts this year. 

The first and most important thing the 
American Red Cross must do is to continue 
all the usual services to the armed forces at 
home and abroad. No serviceman in our 
armies overseas or in a hospital should be al- 
lowed to feel lonely or forgotten. 

The second field in which the Red Cross is 
needed is in the work of helping veterans and 
their families get back into normal life. The 
chart on the back cover of this issue of the 
News and its explanation on the editorial 
page will help you understand this service. 

The third big job which the Red Cross has 
is to make its usual peacetime program 
stronger and bigger in order to help more 
people. Mr. O’Connor says that industrial 
plants and workers are asking more and more 
for American Red Cross First Aid and Accident 
Prevention courses. Local Red Cross chapters 
which have equipment are collecting blood 
plasma for the free use of all people who are 
in need of it. The Home Nursing course is 
being divided to make it possible for women 
to get special training. The same ma- 
terial is being rewritten for a high school 
course, and another for colleges. Last year 
the American Red Cross served in 260 major 
disasters; these included fires, tornadoes and 
floods. This service and many others will of 
course be continued as the needs arise. 


Reading from the top: 

(1) American Junior Red Cross members of St. 
Peter's School, Omaha, Nebraska, wearing Red 
Cross Disaster Service boots, carry the two flags 
side by side in the Red Cross Fund Campaign 
(2) Daughters of plant officials at Ravenna Ord- 
nance Center, Apco, Ohio, promote Fund drive 
by stringing tags which read: “I Gave Half a 
Day’s Pay” 

(3) Junior Red Cross members of McMichael 
School, Detroit, Michigan, shine shoes to raise 
funds 
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Parachutists to the Rescue 


T/SGT. RALPH L. GUYETTE 





ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 


Paratrooper of 555th Parachute Infantry Battalion, 
based at Pendleton, Oregon, ready to jump as 
plane nears fire zone in forest 


Oor in the huge forests of our great Amer- 
ican Northwest, the fire season was beginning. 
The land was bone dry. Every clump of brush 
and batch of dead leaves were potential fire 
threats. Over the whole territory—over the 
thousands of miles of dusty, match-dry tim- 


ber—hung a brooding and threatening still- 
ness. 

The second world war was still in progress, 
accompanied by its drastic manpower short- 
age. So, when the fires started, set by light- 
ning and by man himself, the fire-fighting 
forces of the State and Federal Forest Services 
were almost helpless. 

Crews worked day and night, laboring to 
halt the fearful waste of one of our greatest 
natural resources—our timber. But the fire 
fighters were far too few and the territory to 
be covered far too large. They couldn’t beat 
the combination of a record fire season and 
“no help.” So the Forest Services appealed to 
the Army for assistance. 

The Army had an answer—a very effective 
answer, too; for the men they assigned to the 
job of fire fighting have since saved thousands 
of acres of valuable forests as well as billions 
of little trees—tomorrow’s forests. 

These men are the Negro paratroopers of 
the 555th Parachute Infantry Battalion—the 
jump-hardened, combat-trained GIs of the air- 
ways, men schooled and equipped to overcome 
any emergency. 

Back in 1939 when the Forest Service first 
experimented with parachute-borne fire fight- 
ers, they found the idea to be an excellent one. 

(Continued on page 134, column 2) 
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NURSE: (Above) Red flan- 
nel lines the Navy blue 
broadcloth cape that the 
Red Cross nurse wears 
over her white uniform 


Red Cr 


The sight of Ameri- 
can Red Cross uni- 
forms cheers Gls in 
camps and hospitals 
and also civilians 
who need Red Cross 
aid. On these two 
pages appear a 
few of the uniforms 
worn by Red Cross 
workers 


THE FIELD DIREC- 
TOR, right, finds this 
uniform of olive drab 
comfortable for his 
winter duties 


THE ARTS AND 
SKILLS WORKER, 
left. wears a jade 
green cotton smock 
with large patch 
pockets to hold her 
tools. She teaches 
men in government 
hospitals how to do 
art and craft work 


CLUBMOBILE OUTFIT. 
above, made of air force 
blue, is comfortable and 
warm for serving dough- 
nuts to GIs out-of-doors 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
WELFARE: (Left) the oxford 
gray topcoat and cap of 
the “Red Cross girl” is a 
welcome sight in military 
camps and hospitals 





NURSE'S AIDE: (Above) 
White broadcloth blouse 
is worn under the blue 
chambray jumper. The 
cap is matching blue 
with white facing 


THE GRAY LADY, 
below, is a volunteer 
worker in the Hospi- 
tal and Recreation 
Corps. At present, 


coronet with short | 


veil or just a cap 
may we worn. 


SUMMER UNIFORM 
for Red Cross men, 
serving the armed 
forces, left, resembles 
the uniform worn by 
a U. S. Army Officer 


GENERAL UNIFORM, 
above, is blue-gray and 
topped by a visor cap. It 
is worn by both paid and 
volunteer workers 


CANTEEN CORPS mem- 
ber wears the indoor uni- 
form made of commando 
blue seersucker. She also 
wears a two-inch red cross 
on her breast pocket. 





Fleet Foot's 
Courage 


CATHERINE BLANTON 
Illustrations by Gerald Nailor 


A SLIGHT shiver ran up the back of 
Fleet Foot as his father’s voice droned 
through the hogan. Outside the wind 
tore at the pine trees, and a far-off coyote 
cried dismally. But Fleet Foot heard 
none of this. 

Finally his father finished the letter 
and carefully folded it back into the en- 
velope. In the dim light he lifted his 
head and looked at Fleet Foot. 

“Your soldier brother, son,” he said, “is 
coming home by spring. He has been 
very brave. His officers are proud of him. 
Someday I hope you will also be as brave. 
Navajos must be brave.” 

Fleet Foot nodded his head. But he 
didn’t dare speak lest his father hear the 
tremble in his voice. For Fleet Foot was 
a coward, and he knew it. As long as he 
could remember he had been afraid that 
someday his parents and the old grand- 
mother and their friends would discover 
his secret. What would they say if they 
knew that he was afraid? 

He shivered at the thought and drew farther 
back into the shadows and wished with all his 
heart he were brave like his soldier brother. 

His father’s voice continued: “If your older 
brother were here he would help me. But 
since he isn’t, you, my son, will have to take 
his place. You are young, but not too young 
to shoulder responsibility.” 

“Yes, father,” murmured Fleet Foot. 

The sound of the coyote sounded, right out- 
side their hogan, and strange sounds echoed 
its cry. Fleet Foot drew his blanket closer 
about him. He would not allow himself to 
think of the long winter nights when every- 
thing was white with snow, when the coyotes 
and wolves ran in packs. He wondered if his 
brother had ever been frightened at the 
thought of being alone in the dark forest at 
night. But he was sure he wasn’t. No Indian 
was ever a coward like Fleet Foot. Of that 
he was sure. 

The winter descended swift and fast when 
it came. Fleet Foot awoke one day to find a 
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It was hard climbing 
up the mountain, and 
Fleet Foot kept close 
behind his father 






deep blanket of snow covering everything. The 
Navajos were glad for the warmth of their 
dark log-and-mud hogans and the heavy 
blankets they had made from the wool of their 
sheep. Day after day the snow came down 
in silent white clouds. No one moved far from 
his hogan except to see that the sheep and 
cattle were safe in their corrals. The children 
stayed at home from school, and the old ones 
spent the hours telling tales of long ago. 

It was on the fourth day that someone 
called Fleet Foot’s father. He hurried from 
the hogan, soon returning with a man all cov- 
ered with snow. It was the school teacher. 
The little family made him welcome about 
their small fire. 

“It is a bad winter,” said Fleet Foot’s father. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher. “For a while I 
was afraid I might not be able to find your 
place.” 

Fleet Foot’s father nodded. Then the 
teacher went on. “But I felt I must come to 
get your help.” He paused for a moment. 
“Old Texas Pete did not come out this fall for 





his winter provisions. Every day I kept think- 
ing he would show up. And when he didn’t, 
I thought I would get up there to see what the 
trouble was. But I was busy and before I 
knew it this storm had come.” 

Fleet Foot’s father nodded his head sol- 
emnly. “The winter comes without warning. 
Texas Pete too old to live in the mountains 
alone.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. Every winter I’ve tried 
to get him to stay in town, but he won’t think 
of it. He still sticks to his old cabin and his 
mountain claim. Now he may be without food 
or sick. In this storm I’m afraid I could never 
find his place. That trail is tricky. Do you 
think you could find it?” 

The Indian’s dark face was sober. 
Navajo can find most any place.” 

“Good. Then you'll take these things to 
him and see if he’s all right?” 

“Texas Pete is my friend, and you are my 
friend, too. I will do what I can,” said the 
Navajo. 

The teacher had hardly left before Fleet 
Foot’s father turned to him and said, “Get 
ready, my son. We will leave now.” 

Silently Fleet Foot trudged in the path that 
his father’s feet made through the snow. It 
was hard climbing up the steep mountain side, 
and he thought of nothing but keeping close 
behind and seeing that his feet did not slip. 

Suddenly the older Indian turned. “Son,”— 
his voice sounded like a muffled whisper 
through the snow—“mark well the trail on 
which we go. If the old man is sick, you will 
have to return alone and get help.” 

Fleet Foot’s heart leaped almost into his 
throat. He was about to say he couldn’t do 
it. But his father had already turned and 
was walking on. 

Hours later they stumbled upon the cabin 
of Texas Pete. In the darkness there was no 
‘welcoming light from the window, no sparks 
from the chimney. 

Fleet Foot’s father opened the door and 
walked in, with Fleet Foot close behind him. 
Inside it was even darker. Fleet Foot stum- 
bled against a chair. For a second there was 
no sound. 

Then above the howling of the wind came a 
low moaning. Fleet Foot’s father struck a 
match and peered about. Something moved 
and groaned on the bed in the corner. Swiftly 
he went to it and struck another match. - 


“Yes, 


Suddenly a sharp bark pierced the air; Fleet Foot 
started running, faster and faster 


“Texas Pete sick,” he said, handing the 
matches to Fleet Foot. “Build big fire 
quickly.” 

In a few minutes the room was bright from 
the roaring flames of the fireplace, and its 
heat began to reach the corners of the little 
room, 

Texas Pete groaned again and slowly opened 
his eyes. “It’s you, friend. Howdy!” He 
closed his eyes, then mumbled between tight 
lips, “Think I broke my leg.” 

“I see later,” replied Fleet Foot’s father. 
“But you no talk until you eat. You stronger 
then.” 

As soon as they had eaten the supper which 
the two Navajos prepared, they examined 
Texas Pete’s leg. 

“Humph!” grunted the older Indian. “Leg 
broken in two places. Doctor must come and 
fix. How long leg broken?” 

Texas Pete blinked his eyes. “Aw, I don’t 
know. Maybe two, maybe three days.” 

“Fleet Foot,” said his father, standing very 
straight, “you have to go back. I cannot 
leave.” 

For a moment the room seemed to spin. 
Surely Fleet Foot must be dreaming that his 
father was asking him to find the trail all 
alone to the doctor. 

His father went on speaking. ‘Need not go 
by hogan. Shorter to turn off at two great 
rocks that divide path. But waste no time.” 

Texas Pete raised up on one elbow. “Fleet 
Foot’s nothing but a kid,” he protested. “It’s 
dark, and the trail is covered with snow. Be- 
sides, there are wolves in these mountains.” 

The older Indian’s face was stern. “Fleet 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Planes of Glass 


WINIFRED HEATH 


Decorations by Iantha Armstrong 


Mor, Nature was making glass in her 
own volcanic factories long before Man 
discovered the process. Men of the Stone Age 
used this black, hard substance, obsidian, to 
tip their spears and arrows, and perhaps to 
shave their own shaggy heads. Some claim 
that the Israelites were the first glassmakers, 
but the Roman writer Pliny says that certain 
Phoenician sailors camping on Syrian shores 
built a fire and surrounded it with blocks of 
limestone and soda. Much to their surprise 
the rocks melted, mingled with the sand, and 
so the world’s first trickle of artificial glass 
was made. 

In any case, glass blowing, one of the love- 
liest and most ancient arts, was known to the 
Egyptians more than 5,000 years ago, and the 
process has changed little through the cen- 
turies. 

Glass was America’s first industry—a small 
factory was set up at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1609. In those days glass was a luxury, and 
some of our forefathers died without ever see- 
ing a glass window. When a certain young 
man invented a machine which made six bot- 
tles at once it was declared tobe “a@ marvel of 
ingenuity.” Today we have/machines which 
turn out soft-drink bottles at the tate of 5,000 
per minute. 

The first world war profil a @ number of 
new products, and the second world war 
speeded up the glass industry to such an ex- 
tent that we are now living in what might 
well be called “The Glass Age.” 

Both the Army,and the Navy use modern 
glass in countless Ways, amd new formulas are 
constantly being worked out. Glass has, in 
fact, become a great protector, aid and life- 
saver. 

For centuies glass has been a difficult ma- 
terial to work with because it was brittle, 
fragile, unbemdable. But it is now one of the 
most elastie Of materials, and can be sawed, 
nailed/ bent, bolted, twisted into yarn, woven 
into ¢loth, made into the softest, fluffiest of 
wool, tied in knots, curved, and will even float 
and bounce! In fact, glass, which we have all 
looked upon as an everyday and quite ordi- 
nary material, has become a miracle worker. 

. "During the first world war the great Corn- 
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ing Glass Works in New Jersey produced what 
was then the world’s toughest glass, Pyrex. 
Because ,of its toughness and resistance to 
heat, it) as become popular with all house- 
wives., It also made possible the mighty 200- 
inch mirror of Big Eye, the Palomar telescope, 
the largest in the world. 

Since then these same patient, persistent 
scientists and their helpers have produced 
Vyeor, which is said to be as superior in every 
way to Pyrex as Pyrex was to ordinary glass. 
Vycor will resist heat up to 1,650 degrees Fah- 
renheit and will safely hold chemicals which 
would destroy other materials. Because of 
these qualities this new tough glass will open 


‘up a whole new field of usefulness in the 


sciences of electronics and chemistry—both 
of immense help in building our postwar 
world, 

This glass is being used in the globes of 
runway lights at airports and as a facing for 
800-million candle power searchlights. Truck 
tires, with cords of this glass imbedded in the 
rubber, bounce merrily along the _ stoniest 
roads without a blowout. 

Another modern marvel is glass fiber which 
can be turned into yarn, wool, glass cloth, 
glass foam. Surgeons use thread woven of 
glass fibers for surgical sutures or the sewing 
up of wounds, because it does not absorb or 
irritate the skin. Special strands of radio- 
opaque glass are used in surgical sponges, so 
that if a sponge is accidentally left in a wound 
it can easily be detected by X-ray. There are 
vessels of special foamglass which serve as 
filters for that new and blessed lifesaver, blood 
plasma. Foamglass is just one-fifteenth the 
weight of ordinary glass and will float. It can 
be used in place of cork in life preservers and 
lifesaving jackets. This glass was invented 
just as our stock of kapok was giving out. Our 
supplies of kapok, which came mostly from 
Java, were cut off when we went to war with 
Japan. Foamglass is even better than kapok 
because it is more resistant to pressure, is fire- 
proof and does not absorb water as rapidly as 
the plant fiber. 

Glass wool, another modern glass product, 
is ninety-nine per cent air bubbles and was 
used to insulate the B-29 Superfortresses 




















PICTURES FROM ABBOTT COLLECTION OF ARMY AND NAVY PAINTINGS 


against the roar of the mighty motors, the 
terrific vibration, heat and cold. A coarser 


form of glass wool has been used by the Navy, 


for instrument boards and interior partitions 
of ships. It is not affected by sea water, is 
fireproof, absorbs vibration and the roar of 
gunfire, and cuts down the weight of the bat- 
tleship by sixty tons; it can be sawed, nailed 
and bolted. Glass wool is now also used on 
the cargo ships of our merchant marine. 

In Iceland, where some of our soldiers were 
quartered, portable Army shelters were insu- 
lated with glass wool which not only helped to 
keep the men warm, but also cut down the 
fuel bill. 

One of the most remarkable recent discov- 
eries is that glass can actually be bent, curved, 
moulded into any shape. It is this quality 
which has made it so useful in the building of 
planes. Scientists tell us that we may some 
day be flying around in airplanes made com- 
pletely of glass and in the gayest colors! 

Glass cloth was used on training and other 
planes during the war because of its resistance 
to bullets. Now a new resin-impregnated glass 
cloth has been invented out of which whole 
fuselage ani wing sections can be made with- 
out the use of parts or rivets. This material 
can be baked and moulded just like pottery. 
Color can be added to the resin, thereby doing 
away with the necessity of paint. 

Impregnated cotton, rayon, linen and silk 
have been tried, but they were not strong 
enough and did not have the resistance to 
bullets or the low moisture absorption of glass 
fiber. Today glass cloth is forming an armor 





“Thermometer Hatchery” by Ernest 
Fiene — Clinical thermometers are 
made of highly specialized glass. 
Three steps are shown. Left: work- 
men combine three types of glass in 
hot, sticky stage; in the center they 
are welded, and at right, gobs of hot 
glass are drawn into long thin rods 
of tubing which are made into 
thermometers 


for the airplane and is saving 
countless lives. According to a 
recent issue of Air Force, the all- 
glass airplane is seventy per cent 
tougher than wood, fifty per cent 
stronger than steel, swifter and 
smoother in flight. 

Because of its many wonderful 
qualities all kinds of experiments 
are being made with modern glass 
as a substitute for aluminum, as- 
bestos, rubber, synthetic plastics and tin. The 
modern plastic is in itself another modern 
miracle and has had a large share in produc- 
ing the many remarkable glasses of today. 
Because of its extreme strength and visibility, 
modern glass has been called transparent 
steel. Its production has been made possible 
by the working together of our great glass and 
allied industries, the patience and persistence 
of many scientists, and huge armies of skilled 
and willing workers. 

Protecting our aviators, making existence 
more tolerable in arctic and tropic lands, 
glass helps build the world of the future. 





Foam glass is used to filter blood plasma. This 
painting by Ernest Fiene shows a laboratory 
worker separating plasma from blood cells 
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Fleet Foot'’s Courage 
(Continued from page 127) 


Foot is Navajo. He must learn to conquer 
dangers.” Then he moved to the door and 
held it open. “See, it has stopped snowing, 
and soon there will be a moon.” 

Fleet Foot nodded his head and went swiftly 
out of the cabin. He was afraid if he stopped 
longer his father would see the fright in his 
face. 

The glistening snow lay smooth and undis- 
turbed. There was nothing to mark the trail, 
and Fleet Foot had to make his way by in- 
stinct rather than by seeing. 

The moon came out, making the trees look 
ghostly in the strange white light. They 
cracked and groaned from the burden of snow 
hanging on their branches, and Fleet Foot 
jumped with every sound. 

Suddenly the sharp bark of a coyote pierced 
the air. Or was it a wolf? His heart stopped. 
Then he started running. Faster and faster 
and faster. Suddenly, a root, hidden under 
the snow, caught his foot, and down he went, 
over and over and over. For a long minute 
he lay trying to get his breath. When he lifted 
his head, there seemed to be dark shadows 
slinking behind the trees. He scrambled to 
his feet and started on. But the dark shad- 
ows followed, too. 

Finally he saw the two rocks that divided 
the path, and his breathing became easier. 
By going to the left he would soon be safe in 
his own hogan. He rested against the shelter 
of the rock. His ears strained to catch every 
sound, while his eyes darted here and there. 

Suddenly a piercing screech echoed through 
the trees, and without another thought he 
leaped down the trail for home. 

He had not gone far, however, when he be- 
gan thinking, “Everyone will be ashamed of 
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me. My father will be ashamed. And the sol- 
dier brother. What will he think if they tell 
him I am a coward?” 

With that he turned and went the other 
way. He wasn’t sure how much longer it was 
when he finally arrived at the doctor’s house. 

“You are a very brave boy, Fleet Foot,” said 
the doctor when he had told his message. 
“Your father must be proud of you. You shall 
rest here by the fire for a few hours and then 
lead me back to Texas Pete. Only a Navajo 
could find his way in this snow.” 

It was two days later when Fleet Foot and 
his father walked into their own hogan. The 
storm was over. The news had somehow 
reached his family about Fleet Foot’s trip to 
the doctor’s. 

Proudly, they said, “He is like his soldier 
brother in the Army.” 

Later when Fleet Foot was helping the old 
grandmother care for a sick lamb, he said: 
“Grandmother, I am not brave. Even if I did 
go for the doctor for Texas Pete, I—I was 


_scared. Once I started here to the hogan to 


get someone else to do it. There were sounds 
and shadows. I’m not brave like my brother. 
I’m a coward.” 

The old woman’s bent back straightened. 
Her face was serious. “You went, did you 
not?” 

Fleet Foot nodded. 

“All people are afraid sometimes, Fleet 
Foot,” she went on. “But they go on and do 
what they must. It is the coward who runs 
away.” Her voice came slow and thoughtfully. 
“T think the soldier brother was often afraid, 
but I know he did his duty.” 

She smiled. “I guess the sounds were noth- 
ing but four-footed creatures that were fright- 
ened also.” 

Fleet Foot laughed. “Well, I bet they 
weren’t as scared as I was!” 


Navajo “Go-Getters” 


These Navajo Indian children of Defiance, Iowa, 
are loyal American Junior Red Cross members. 
By selling pop and staging a boxing tournament, 
they raised $458 to contribute to the National 
Children’s Fund. They have also made cartoon 
books, washcloths, game bags, checker boards, 
afghans, crossword puzzles, bedside bags, bound 


magazine stories and stuffed toys. 


for the K-9 Corps 


ELEANOR HOFFMANN 


Wien Admiral Nimitz was welcomed back 
to Washington, D. C., by a great parade, it was 
the dogs of the Coast Guard who stole the 
show. They were typical of thousands of 
loyal and intelligent pets recruited to serve 
with Uncle Sam. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor and our entry 
into the war, the Army and the Navy recog- 
nized the need for trained dogs. Through a 
group of dog-loving citizens organized under 
the name of “Dogs For Defense,” dogs were 
recruited throughout the country. Fort Rob- 
inson, Nebraska, became the chief reception 
and training center. 

Seven breeds were found to be most suitable 
for the work of the “K-9” Corps. These were 
breeds with an age-old history of usefulness to 
man: the Belgian and German shepherd, the 
working collie and the Airedale, the Doberman 
Pinscher, the Giant Schnauzer and the Rott- 
weiler. Direct crosses of these breeds were 
also welcomed, as well as many a dog of other 
breeds or crossbreeding that met the specifi- 
cations of weight, size and age. Weight had 
to be from forty-five to eighty-five pounds, 
height between twenty-four and twenty-eight 
inches at the shoulder, and age from fourteen 
months to three and a half years. In the spe- 
cial role of sled dog, the three closely allied 
breeds of Eskimo, Malamute and Siberian 





Coast Guard War Dogs, veterans of world-wide 
service, steal the show in Nimitz Day parade 


Husky all entered the United States Army. 

In common with eleven million other mem- 
bers of the armed forces, basic training was 
the war dogs’ first experience in Army or Navy 
life. For them it consisted of obedience tests 
to fundamental commands, adaptation to 
such things as the sound of gunpowder, the 
wearing of gas masks and muzzles, transpor- 
tation by truck, jeep and plane. 

After that, they were ready for the special- 
ized training which developed them into sen- 
try, scout or messenger dogs. 

Though many a sentry dog has seen no over- 
seas duty, it is well known how valuable his 
services have been here at home patrolling our 
lonely coasts and guarding our storehouses 
and ammunition factories. By a warning 
growl, especially after’ dark, he has saved 
many a human sentry’s life as well as much 
valuable property. He learned to work on a 
short leash, and was always trained, fed and 
handled by the same master. 

Like the sentry dog, the scout dog was also 
taught to work with a single master. In his 
case the leash used is a long one, forty or fifty 
feet, enabling him to advance into combat 
areas. There under cover of darkness, or in 
dense jungle, his superhuman senses of smell 
and hearing enabled him to detect hidden 
snipers and ambushed enemies. The messen- 
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ger dog, on the other hand, was trained to 
work without a leash. The warning message 
was attached to his collar. Thanks to their 
training, these brave dogs pursued their 
course without any attention to the battles 
raging around them. It often happened that 
a patrol or scouting group was in danger of 
fire from its own guns, so that a dog trained 
to make its way silently and quickly from one 
group to another was invaluable. 

In both the Pacific and European theaters 
the men in service urged that special honors 
be bestowed upon many of these dogs for in- 
dividual bravery. Since medals were reserved 
for soldiers, the War Department issued offi- 
cial citation certificates to the donors of heroic 
dogs. 

“Sandy,” “Dick,” “Bobo,” “Lady,” “Rex”’— 
names we associate with the dogs that lie by 
our fires and scratch at our doors! Yet these 
names and many others are on record in the 
history of our country. Future historians will 
come across them in the archives of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

The first group to win awards of honor was 
the experimental group sent to the Pacific. 
From the grim landings on New Guinea up 
the. jungle-covered mountain flanks, these 
dogs sniffed their way through the dark and 
dangerous tangles where the camouflaged ene- 
mies lurked like mottled serpents. When the 
battles began with the tanks pushing forward 
in a roar of fire, the valiant messenger dogs 
threaded their way through every terror of 
noise and flame, shell hole and barbed wire, 
to get messages from post to post. 

Imagine a patrol creeping forward in those 
wild mountains well in advance of its base in 
search of the main enemy encampment, find- 
ing its information and starting back to 
safety. Suddenly their scout dog, Duke, tugs 
at his lead. There are unseen foes in wait 
blocking the trail. They try another direc- 
tion. Again Duke gives the warning. They 
try another and another and another. They 
are encircled by the enemy and not only cut 
off from their home base with their vital in- 
formation, but sure to be killed. But they are 
still feeling their way through the jungle. 
Suddenly Duke seems to be frantically urging 
them forward. He has nosed out the one trail 
by which they can escape the net in safety. 

In the European theater, the presence of 
war dogs, especially at night, was equally val- 
uable. There, too, no enemy patrol could ad- 
vance undiscovered without our trained and 
loyal “K-9s” on the alert. Among the early 
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“Corporal Smoky” 


DORA JANE HAMBLIN 


Red Cross Correspondent 


Last summer “Corporal Smoky”, a three and 
one-half pound dog with a mysterious past, was 
one of the favorite entertainers in Army hospitals 
on Luzon in the Philippines. 

Whenever her master got time off from his job 
in a photo reconnaissance squadron, he took her 
to hospital wards, where she obligingly hopped 
through hoops four times her height, rolled a bar- 
rel, walked a tight wire, rode a scooter and 
climbed a six-foot ladder to whizz down a sliding 
board. 

Smoky turned up first in January, 1944, in a 
foxhole in Nadzab, New Guinea, which was no 
place for a lady at that time. So tiny that she 
narrowly escaped being trampled by her dis- 
coverer, she was regarded as a freak by every- 
one but Cpl. Bill Wynne of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
bought her for about $3.60. 

“The boy who found her wanted more, but I 
wouldn't pay it.” Wynne reported. “I thought she 
was just another dizzy blonde. She didn’t under- 
stand English and didn’t know any tricks.” 

She has now been identified as a genuine 
miniature Yorkshire terrier, probably three years 
old, worth $100 untrained. 

Pehaps her most official claim to fame is that 
she won the “Yank” magazine contest in 1944 for 
the best mascot in the Southwest pacific. She did 
it by making six successful parachute jumps 
from a 30-foot tree, wearing a diminutive silk chute 
and a harness made of money belts. 

“On her seventh jump the ‘chute didn’t open 
and she fell thirty feet,” Wynne said. “I shut my 
eyes when I saw her fall, but she wasn’t hurt. It 
just knocked the wind out of her.” 

Once more Smoky broke into the news up in 
the Lingayen Gulf Area on Luzon when she car- 
ried a telegraph wire for seventy feet through an 
eight-inch culvert to save soldier engineers three 
or four days’ work in getting it through. 

“Cats have been known to do it, but they had to 
use compressed air to blow them through the 














tunnel,” Wynne said proudly. “Smoky made it 
all by herself; I just called her from the other end 
of the culvert.” 

Smoky’s neatest trick was one her master hopes 
she won't repeat. He took her with him on leave 
to Brisbane, Australia, and when she returned 
she calmly produced, with no warning whatso- 
ever, a three-ounce pup!” 

“I never was so surprised in my life!” said 
Wynne. The pup lived only six months. 

That trip to Australia was eventful for another 
reason, too. While Smoky was there, she was 
“discovered” by a Red Cross girl at the River- 
view Club. That was the beginning of her career 
as a hospital entertainer. 

“Since then the Red Cross girls have arranged 
for Smoky’s appearance in hospitals as often as 
I can get away to take her,” Wynne said. 
“Sometimes we use her in variety shows at Red 
Cross Clubs, too.” 

On Smoky’s personal and highly decorated 
blanket, which a Red Cross girl made for her 
from a tablecloth, Smoky wears the insignia of 
all the organizations that claim her as member. 
She has a Red Cross pin, a WAC badge, a pair 
of Australian wings, the Fifth Air Force patch, an 
Asiatic-Pacific ribbon, three overseas stripes— 
and 56 points! 

She learned to sleep and bathe in Wynne’s 
steel helmet, eat spam and bully beef supple- 
mented by vitamin pills, but she refused to take 
atabrine. 

She’s also a scrapper, willing to fight any ani- 
mal up to four times her seven-inch height and 
twelve-inch length. Only thing she won't fight is 
a hen with baby chickens. She tried that once, 
and got a good pecking from the angry mother. 

Wynne says Smoky isn’t through learning yet. 
Each time his buddies tell him about a dog trick 
they've seen somewhere, he starts teaching it to 
Smoky. Usually she goes the trick one better, 
wagging her small self into a pretzel when Wynne 
praises her for learning it. 

Smoky learned some of her tricks by herself 
according to her proud master. 

“Anyway she’s so smart that I won't promote 
her past corporal,” he said. “If I did she’d out- 
rank me and I'd probably have to jump through 
the hoops myself.” 


heroes of the Italian campaign, Peefka’s name 
will go down in history not only for warning 
of enemy ambush but also for saving lives by 
alerting men to mined areas. 

In Northern Europe sled dogs played their 
part. On one occasion in the snowbound for- 
est of the Ardennes, troops found that sup- 
plies were getting dangerously low. Sled dogs 
were the only solution, but in all western 
Europe there were no sled dogs. A top secret 
order was radioed to Canada. Immediately 
150 Eskimo dogs with sleds and harness were 
rushed into planes. Imagine the surprise at 
the airports of Maine and Scotland as they 
passed through! Imagine the joy of the 
troops as the huskies came “mushing” 
through those Belgian forests with supplies 
of food, medicine and ammunition! 

Like the men they served, many of these 
war dogs gave their lives. Peefka of the Ital- 
ian campaign was listed as killed in action; 
Silver as killed by a grenade thrown into his 
foxhole. Teddy lost his life in a Cape Glou- 
cester air raid. There are hundreds of others. 

But fortunately there are thousands left 
who have been mustered out of the Army, safe 
and sound. Before they are returned to their 
proud owners, they go through a period of de- 
militarization. Back at Fort. Robinson, they 
unlearn much of what they worked so hard to 
master. 

They learn that civilians, even postmen, are 
again their friends, that they can play and 
romp. They are petted and fed by a different 
person at every meal. Little by little they get 
back to their old ways, but like all good sol- 
diers they keep with them new strength of 
character and good habits. The obedience 
tests are insisted upon till the final day of re- 
lease. Many a former owner is delighted in 
the improvement in his soldier dog. 

There are, of course, circumstances which 
make it impossible for the former owner to 
take his dog back again. In such a case he 
need have no fear that the Army will not take 
care of its four-footed veterans. Notice is 
given by the Commerce Department that such 
dogs are available for a small payment to 
cover handling and shipping. When pur- 
chasers come forward, “Dogs For Defense” ap- 
pears on the scene. This is the organization 
that originally recruited the Army dogs. Now 
it has taken over the task of making sure that 
all prospective purchasers can guarantee good 
homes. Where a report is unfavorable, the 
dog is not sold. 

Side by side with these historic war dogs 
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, and their invaluable share in our victory, 
stands another group of dogs who were 
equally dear to men far from home, equally 
unforgettable in the life of foxhole and bar- 
racks. No specifications of size, weight, age 
or breed touch them. They are the dogs that 
came out of nowhere, out of the dark, the 
rubble, the shellfire. One minute they were 
homeless waifs, the next the cherished mas- 
cots of lonely men. Among them, too, you 
will find records of great valor and the saving 
of human lives, but that was not their most 
important role. Their companionship, their 
response to love and affection, their depend- 
ence helped to fill a great gap in the awful 
and abnormal life of war. After the hard, 
cold feel of tanks and guns and fuselage, it 
could help enormously to stroke a dog’s soft 
ears, feel a loving, licking tongue and watch a 
tail wag with affection. 

So, in these days of returning troops, one 
of the commonest newspaper features is a 
picture of some treasured mascot. We all 
know how eagerly we brag about our own pet’s 
cleverness. Is it strange that these lonely sol- 
diers, too modest to speak of their own ac- 
complishments, should pour out tales in praise 
of their mascots? 

Did you read of Skipper, the Boston terrier 
on the Alcoa Pioneer, who saved the captain’s 
life? In San Pedros Bay, off the island of 
Leyte, the ship was hit by three enemy planes. 
Among the wounded was Skipper. The bridge 
deck was in flames. No one noticed the cap- 
tain’s absence, no one except Skipper, who 
crawled to the cabin and began to lick the 
forehead of his unconscious master. This re- 
vived the captain in time to enable him to 
escape the flames. 

On an airfield in England, they tell of 
Whiskers, a shaggy black dog of indefinite 
breed, but definite courage. An incoming 
plane crashed and burst into flames. Though 
the three fliers were thrown clear, their 
clothes became ignited. Rushing to them, 
Whiskers succeeded in beating out the flames 
with his paws, thereby saving their lives. 
Needless to say he became an honored hero, 
permitted to frisk past any and every sign of 
“No Dogs Allowed.” 

“Most glamorous leatherneck of the U. S. 
Fleet” according to her owners, is “ist Sgt. 
Lady.” This handsome German shepherd has 
the unusual record of raising a useful family 
during her service as a Marine mascot. Of 
her three puppies born on the U. S. S. New 
York, one is in the Army, another is a guide 
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dog and the third is on guard duty in Norfolk, 


Virginia. Every member of Lady’s Marine 
Corps will assure you that it was thanks to 
the good luck she brought their ship that the 
U. S. S. New York escaped shells, bombs, and 
torpedoes. 

If names such as these stand out, there are 
of course thousands more that never make the 
headlines. No dog lover can fail to realize how 
much this four-footed companionship helped 
during the grim hours of war. War dogs and 
mascots both have played a noble role. The 
age-old bond between dog and man has never 
been stronger. 


Parachutists to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 123) 


Since fire travels exceedingly fast through our 
thick forests, the flames are sometimes able 
to cover hundreds of acres in the remote areas 
before fire fighters can work their way in to 
fight them. With airborne fighters, however, 
it is possible to reach these faraway, blazing 
areas and bring the flames under control al- 
most as soon as they have started. Two or 
three men reaching a fire soon after it breaks 
out are more effective than a whole army of 
workers a day or so later. 

And so, with the benefit of the Forest Serv- 
ice’s previous experience, the Negro troopers 
set to work on a six-week training course in 
fire-fighting techniques. 

At first, they were keenly disappointed in 
their assignment. They thought it would be 
a “snap” job, and they disliked the idea of 
a Zone-of-Interior assignment after being 
trained for combat duty. 

But, after making a few jumps into the 
burning forests, the men realized that their 
job was no “cinch.” They realized that here 
at home, in their own backyard, was an enemy 
as vicious and as relentless as any to be found 
overseas—one that had to be defeated for the 
very welfare and safety of their nation. De- 
feat it they did. For during the later months 
of the war and even now in peace today, they 
are doing a most efficient job of fire control. 

In the early morning hours when word 
comes flashing over the wire that flames are 
springing up in some distant, inaccessible 
mountain area, the troopers pile out of their 
warm, comfortable bunks, assemble their 
equipment, and climb aboard their transport 
plane to wing off into the gray light of a new 
day. . 








Paratroopers of 555th Parachute Infantry get into protective clothing for a mission over forest fire areas 


As the plane approaches the blaze, the 
“ready” signal flashes. And with their eyes 
still cloudy with sleep, the Negro troopers 
“hook up” and leap out over the great stretch 
of forests far below. 

Their parachutes are not of the ordinary 
variety but are especially designed for spot 
landings. Thirty feet in diameter, these new- 
type chutes are surrounded by a wide apron 
and topped by a peculiar canopy, the dome of 
which has two flaps with guide lines for steer- 
ing. This apparatus enables the jumpers to 
warp their chutes back and forth so as to al- 
low landings in any available clearing or 
meadow. Failing to find such a desirable 
spot, they will then be forced to land in tree 
tops, some of which are as far above the 
ground as 200 feet. 

But the troopers don’t mind. Their chutes 
have been designed for just such a tough spot; 
each one is fitted with a detachable harness. 
This permits the jumper, should his silk be- 
come tangled in the upper branches of a tree, 
to separate himself from the lines and to 
lower himself to earth by means of a rope 
which he carries as part of his equipment. 

During the time in which he is drifting 
earthward and while he is untangling himself 
from the leafy branches, his transport plane 
is passing back and forth overhead, dropping 
axes, shovels, picks, and other fire-fighting 
equipment which the trooper later collects. 
Once at the line of fire, his object is not to 
extinguish the blaze but to control it—to keep 
it within a restricted area where it can burn 


itself out. To do this, he and his buddies dig 
wide trenches ahead of the burning trees. No 
chemicals are used in this work—only much 
manual labor. 

In many ways, these fire jumps are just as 
daring, just as hazardous and spectacular as 
any of the combat jumps made in Europe or 
the Pacific. With no protection but an as- 
bestos helmet and a mask to cover their eyes, 
these Negro troopers bail out at 2,000 feet and 
drift downward into what is probably some of 
the worst mountain terrain in the world. They 
land on mile-high mountain peaks and in 
deep, rocky valleys. They drop into territory 
so rough that it sometimes takes them as long 
as ten days to get back to their home base. 

In the Bitterroot National Forest of Mon- 
tana four parachutists brought a fire under 
control at a cost of but $320, a saving of 
$20,000 over what it cost to control a previous 
fire under the same conditions with ground 
forces. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
value of the troopers’ service to their country, 
since the forests of America are amongst its 
most valued possessions, providing excellent 
protection against soil erosion and floods, and 
furnishing millions of tons of wood for in- 
dustry. In fact, during 1942 more wood than 
steel was used in our wartime activities. 

You, too, have a part to play in the protec- 
tion of our forests. Turn to “Ideas on the 
March” for a description of what you can do 
in the Junior Red Cross forest fire prevention 
program. 
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There and Back 


ALMOST every member of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross has had some friend or 
relative in the armed forces. For this reason 
you will be interested in understanding the 
chart which is on the back cover of the News 
this month. Turn to the back and start at 
the upper left-hand corner. 

There you see a line of men who are ready 
to be separated from the services. After pass- 
ing the “Separation Personnel” which is 
shown by figure “1,” the veteran (let’s call 
him Bill) goes to number “2,” who is the Red 
Cross Field Director. Right away Bill feels at 
home with him because Red Cross field direc- 
tors have been helpful to him ever since he 
enlisted. If the veteran is short of money and 
in special need, the field director arranges a 
loan. 

Bill’s next stop is with the Medical Examin- 
ing Board (3). If he fails to pass the medi- 
cal examination, he will find himself tem- 
porarily in thé hospital. Here again, ready 
to be his friend, the Red Cross appears in the 
person of a hospital worker (4). This worker 
is there for just one purpose—to help Bill 
with personal problems that may keep him 
from getting well. 

Perhaps, for instance, Bill is worried about 
his family at home. The Red Cross hospital 
worker asks the Red Cross Home Service 
worker in Bill’s home town chapter to help 
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his family and to keep Bill informed about 
what is being done. She also helps him plan 
what he will do when he gets out of the hos- 
pital and aids him in making out his claim 
for government benefits. 

When Bill is able to leave, the worker refers 
him to the Home Service office of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross chapter in the place where he 
is going. The Home Service worker takes up 
where the Red Cross hospital worker or the 
field director leaves off. It is the Home Serv- 
ice worker who will stay on the job until Bill 
has his problems straightened out. She will 
help him fill out application blanks for gov- 
ernment benefits. She may direct him to the 
U. S. Veterans’ Administration (6), and even 
there he will find a Red Cross field director 
ready to guide him. 

Men who have been through the strain of 
battle sometimes are not as well as they seem 
to be when the Medical Examining Board 
grants them a discharge. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that Bill becomes ill after getting back 
to work. At this point, if he wishes, Home 
Service will help him arrange to go to a Vet- 
erans’ Hospital (7). Here a Red Cross Camp 
and Hospital Council has furnished beautiful 
day rooms for his comfort and pleasure. Red 
Cross Gray Ladies are there to read to him, 
write for him, or do his shopping. Dietitian’s 
Aides help with the preparation of his food. 
Nurse’s Aides assist with his care. Kindly 
women in chapters all over the land send 
gifts. Chapter canteens make delicacies. The 
Junior Red Cross supplies games, bed jackets, 
robes, slippers, favors for every holiday. A 
Red Cross Motor Corps fetches and carries 
things for him endlessly, bringing all these 
marks of the appreciation of a grateful people 
to Bill’s bedside. When Bill is able to go home 
again he needs a job. And unfailingly a Home 
Service worker is on hand to tell him about 
the U. S. employment service (8) or the agency 
that can do the most for Bill and his family 
(9). Finally, having surmounted all his diffi- 
culties, from home to battle and back again, 
Bill finds his rightful place in American life. 
The Red Cross has been with him whenever 
the going was toughest.—C. M. M. 


Order Now 


The Junior Red Cross film, “Hand in Hand,” 
will help you know Junior Red Cross. Order 
from Motion Picture Distributing Office, 
American Red Cross, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. It’s free. 























ATTA GIRL, MINNIE! 


AGAIN ---- JUST LIKE WE 
ALWAYS DO! 


WE HOPE!!! 


These cartoons have been used in past Red Cross fund cam- 
paigns. The top one has been widely reprinted, even by the South 
African, Red Cross. The lower one was distributed by Junior Red 
Cross members of Ossining, New York, as part of the Fund Cam- 
paign last year 


Sax if you can fill in the blanks in the fol- 
lowing sentences. Write the answers one 
under the other. If your answers are correct 
you will find that the first letters of the words 
will spell one of the great truths for which 
the American Red Cross stands. After you 


have done your best to fill all the blanks, turn 





A Red Cross Quiz 


TH’ WHOLE GANG‘S JOININ’ 


How. you'll welcome the Red Cross worker— 


to page 142 and check the an- 
swers. Give yourself one point 
for each one that is correct. 
The perfect score is twelve. 

1. The job of the Home 
Service department of the 
American Red Cross is to 
| ee ee and his 
family. 

2. The American Red Cross 
disaster relief serves the peo- 
ple of our country in times of 
floods, fires, 
famines, disease and other 
great national tragedies. 

3. The Red Cross flag is the 
Swiss flag with the colors in 


4. The greatest number of 
Red Cross workers are not 
CT I I sic chlsiintichtdinites 

I iciithiaiiinstiiteesoaal head- 
quarters of the Red Cross is 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

OO kasiniesticib hick de ctabsiiiead is the rec- 
ognized founder of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

7. After the first world war 
eI ysis skccdenisecicsaens mil- 
lion children who were mem- 
bers of the American Junior 
Red Cross. 

8. Any school which is en- 
rolled in Junior Red Cross is 
expected to have a -............... 
sponsor. 

9. The Junior Red Cross is 
based on service to_.._............... 







10. The Charter of the 
American Red Cross was writ- 
ten in 1905 by an................ of 
Congress. 


11. The sixty Red Cross 
Societies in different countries 
of the world have formed a 
_u-.s-sseeeneeeeee------ Of Which Basil O’Connor, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, is 
president. 

Fahs FRU AUN citeccccerctecioninnisis is one of 
the major parts of the American Red Cross 
program. (Idea for game suggested by 
Lenelle Marsh Kanthack.) 

Answers to Questions on Page 142 
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GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW 


“I HELPED my father plant grass 

seed. I helped my father cut the 

grass. I helped my father paint. I 

© dried the dishes. I helped my father 

rake the leaves. I earned twenty-five cents.” 

This paragraph, written by a third grade 

pupil at Friends School, Washington, D. C., 

tells how one child raised his contribution to 
the National Children’s Fund. 

In Saginaw County, Michigan, four thou- 
sand dollars were raised by Junior Red Cross 
members in a drive for Junior Red Cross 
funds. This splendid sum was earned in 
many different ways. A fifth grade class, for 
instance, held a guinea pig sale. Other classes 
sold apples; some gave entertainments to 
which they charged admission. The Junior 
Red Cross Council of one school sponsored a 
rummage sale. After each school had turned 
in its contribution to the drive, the money 
was recorded. The next step of the Junior 
Red Cross Representative Council of Saginaw 
County was to figure out how much should 
go to the National Children’s Fund and how 
much would be kept in their Service Fund 
for other purposes. 


CONGRESS COMMISSIONS YOU 
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ih. THE CHARTER given by Congress to 
dy the American Red Cross states that 

WY it is expected to help reduce “the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, FIRE, 
floods, and other great natural calamities, and 
to advise and carry on measures for prevent- 
ing the same.” All children enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross are by that very 
fact members of the American Red Cross. 
Therefore, they, too, must share in the job ci 
forest fire prevention. 

One of the best things they can do is to 
spread the news about the dangers and dam- 
ages of forest fires. Many schools enrolled in 
the American Junior Red Cross have already 
blazed trails in the spreading of such facts. 
For instance the River View School of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, made a table scene in the Science 
Room. Half of the table showed a beautiful 
forest before a fire. The other half pictured 
the terrible destruction made by a fire. An 





Ideas on the March 
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Burmese babies, just arrived in Okinawa from a 
Japanese internment camp, happily play on 
afghan made by Junior Red Cross members 


article on forest fire prevention in “The 
Peep,” the Junior Red Cross publication of 
the Westchester County, New York, Chapter, 
closed with this striking sentence: 
“One tree will make a million matches; 
One match can destroy a million trees.” 


A RED CROSS TO MAKE 


THE sixth grade of Dame School, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, has sent in a 
pattern of a Red Cross “stand-up” 
which makes an attractive table decoration 
for dinners held in connection with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross fund-raising campaign this 
month. 
Here is how you make one: 
1. Draw and cut out a six-inch square. 
(Figure one) 
2. Place a dot every two inches on all four 
sides. (Figure two) 
3. Mark off in two-inch squares with light 
line. (Figure three) 
4. Color in cross with red crayon. (Figure 
four) 
5. Cut out upper left and right squares, 
leaving two tabs at bottom to fold back. 
(Figure five) 
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6. Fold back tabs A and B and fasten with 
paper clip behind cross. (Figure six) 





A DOLL GOES A-JOURNEYING 


AMERICAN Red Cross Field Directors have 
been called upon for all sorts of unusual jobs. 
One such assignment was started by Alma 
Oswald of New Ulm, Minnesota. Alma had a 
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Yugoslav refugee boy in Egypt has his new Red 
Cross clothing fitted by relief worker 


doll which she wanted “some little native 
girl” to have. She sent it to her friend, Pri- 
vate Lemuel Swanson, who was stationed at 
Peleliu. He didn’t know what to do with it 
so he gave it to Redmond O’Hanlon, an assist- 
ant American Red Cross field director. Mr. 
O’Hanlon knew that somewhere there must 
be a little girl who very much wanted Alma’s 
doll, and he felt Alma must not be disap- 
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pointed. Just at that point, the natives of 
Peleliu decided to bring one of their shows to 
amuse the servicemen. Along with the show 
came seven-year-old Tonrad (the fellows 
called her Tony). Tonrad danced her way 
right into their hearts and went away clutch- 
ing that Minnesota doll as her own for keeps. 

Children across the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific will treasure the soft toy dolls and teddy 
bears and rabbits you make and send to them 
through the Junior Red Cross. 


HARD TO BELIEVE 


WHEN your mother sends you to wash 
ar your hands, saying, “And use soap!”’, 

do you ever stop to think that there 
are places on this earth where boys and girls 
haven’t enough soap to keep clean or well? 
When you pick up your pencil at school, or 
pull your tablet out of your desk, it probably 
doesn’t seem possible to you that thousands 
of boys and girls elsewhere are unable to go to 
school because they don’t have any pencils 
and tablets. But that is the case, and because 
of it, another large amount of money from the 
American Junior Red Cross National Chil- 
dren’s Fund has been spent to buy health and 
school supplies which will be sent to Europe, 
to China and to the Philippines. 

Thirty thousand fiber cases, as large as a 
good-sized suitcase, will be packed with pen 
and pencil tablets, tooth powder, shoe laces, 
soap, washcloths, chalk, crayons, tooth- 
brushes, paintboxes with brushes, pencils, 
manila drawing paper, penpoints and holders, 
powdered ink, rulers, combs, hairbrushes and 
shoebrushes. 

This project is one more in a great chain of 
American Junior Red Cross projects through 
which children in American schools are help- - 
ing children overseas. The pennies, nickels, 
dimes and dollars which you have earned in 
a thousand different ways—from whitewash- 
ing the back fence to tending the neighbor’s 
baby—make it possible to send overseas hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of Junior 
Red Cross gift boxes, Junior Red Cross medi- 
cal chests, candy, dried milk, soft toys, cocoa, 
shoes, socks and school supplies. Yet we have 
not begun to help enough. The National 
Children’s Fund must grow and grow and 
serve and serve until boys and girls of war- 
torn lands are living happy, normal lives 
again. 
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A Hundred Thousand Million Years 


Charlie May Simon 


Pictures by Beth Henninger 


““F1OR mercy’s sake, Betty, go on out- 
of-doors to play!” 

Mrs. Jones-who-comes-after-school 
had been cross and cranky all afternoon. 

“You’re making so much noise I can’t 
even hear myself think.”’ 

Betty ran out the front door, then she 
remembered to catch it in time to keep it 
from slamming with a bang. How could 
a person hear herself think, she won- 
dered. She tried to see how it was done. 
She thought of her mother who should 
be coming home soon from her work 
downtown. And she thought of Mrs. 
Jones, who came every day after school 
to be with her and to clean the house. 
There were pictures in her mind of them, 
but she could not hear a sound. Then 
she thought of her father. Far back 
there was a dim memory of being awak- 
ened in the middle of the night and held 
in his arms to say good-bye. But try as 
she would, she could not remember how 
_ he looked. When she thought of him, 
she thought only of the photograph of a 
soldier on the mantel, with eyes that 
seemed to look at her, no matter which 
side of the room she was on. 

How long ago it was since that night 
he had said good-bye! She had grown 
older and taller, for she had been little 
more than a baby then. 

“Tt’s a hundred thousand million years 
ago,” Betty said. 

The words became a song and she 
sang it as she stooped down to draw hop- 
scotch squares on the sidewalk. 
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a pigtails bobbed up and down with each 
op 

“Don’t muss up the sidewalk, Betty,” 
the landlord called out from the window 
of his downstairs room. “Go on down 
to the park and play.” 

Betty skipped down the street, then 
she stopped in front of Mary Ann’s 
home. Mary Ann was a year older, and 
it was fun to play with her. 

“Mary Ann,” she called. “Come to 
the park and play hopscotch with me.” 

Mary Ann started out the front door, 
but her mother called her back. 

“Come here, child, and practice your 
music lesson,” she said sharply. ‘Here 
the afternoon is almost gone, and you 


haven’t been near the piano. Come 
now!”’ 

Mary Ann turned back to the house 
and Betty went on to the park alone. 
How cross everybody was today, she 
thought. Surely the whole world must 
have gotten up on the wrong side of bed 
that morning. A man leading a small 
boy walked past her. 

“Hurry,” he almost shouted. “You’re 
late enough for the dentist as it is.”’ 

Mrs. Jones was cross, the landlord was 
cross, Mary Ann’s mother was cross, and 
this boy’s father was cross. Would her 
mother be cross when she came home 
from work, Betty wondered. And did 
she have a cross father, too? Betty tried 
to imagine what he was like. Would he 
shout at her and drag her to the dentist? 
Or was he the kind that would laugh and 
joke and play games with her? 

She drew the squares and hopped 
from one to the other, her yellow pig- 
tails bobbing with each hop. 

“Rabbit-hip and rabbit-hop, and rab- 
bit bit my turnip top.” 

She sang the song her mother sang, 
when Betty ran and hopped instead of 
walked. Then she thought of the song 
she had made up a few minutes ago. 


“A hundred thousand million years. 


A hundred thousand million years,” she 
sang. oi 
“What about a hundred thousand mil- 
lion years?” a voice behind her asked. 
Betty looked up to see a tall thin man 
in a light gray suit smiling down at her. 
“My father’s been gone a hundred 
thousand million years,” she said. 
“What a long time to stay away from 
such a sweet daughter,’ the man re- 


The little family of three started home 


plied. Then, as he looked at her, he 
added, “Your name wouldn’t be Betty, 
would it?” He spoke slowly as if he 
were afraid she might say, “No.” 

When she nodded yes, he knelt beside 
her, but Betty drew away. She must not 
talk to strangers on the sidewalk, ‘her 
mother had warned her. The man 
smiled at her as if he understood. 

-“T used to sing another song when I 
played hopscotch, though of course it had 
nothing to do with the game.” 

“Rabbit-hip and rabbit-hop and rab- 
bit bit my turnip top.” 

Betty laughed to see this tall man hop- 
ping on one foot as he sang the song her 
mother sang to her. Could he be——? 
No, she wouldn’t even think of the rest 
of it. Her father was far, far away, on 











the other side of the world, one of the 
last of the soldiers overseas to be brought 
back. 

‘Where is your mother, Betty?” the 
man asked. 

““She’s working downtown in an office. 
But she'll be coming home when the 
courthouse clock strikes five.”’ 

The man took out his watch. 

“That will be in five minutes, 
softly. 

There was a look in his eyes that Betty 
seemed to remember, from far back, a 
hundred thousand million years ago. 
But no, her father wore a soldier’s cap in 
his picture on the mantel, and this man 
had a gray felt hat pushed back on his 
head. 

They hopped and sang together, and 
it was as much fun as playing with Mary 
Ann. Then the courthouse clock struck 
five, and they both stopped suddenly. 
They stood silently together looking 
down the street. At last a young woman 
in a blue suit came toward them with 
quick steps. Betty ran to meet her, but 
her mother only stood where she was, 
staring beyond her to the man in gray. 

“Tom,” she said, in a voice like a 
whisper. 

The man took her in his arms, there 
in the park, and they seemed to have for- 
gotten that Betty was near. 

“Oh, Tom, it is you. You have come 
back. It’s been so long.”’ 

‘“‘A hundred thousand million years,” 
Betty’s father answered tenderly. 

He then turned to Betty and swung 
her high on his shoulders, and the little 
family of three went home together. The 
man with the boy passed them, and both 
were smiling. There was a missing 
tooth in the boy’s grin. Then they came 
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” he said 


to Mary Ann’s house. Suddenly the 
piano stopped playing, and Mary Ann 
and her mother appeared at the door, 
smiling, too. 

“Welcome home!”’ 
called. 

When they came to their own house 
the landlord came rushing toward 
the gate to meet them, with his face 
wreathed in smiles. And Mrs. Jones- 
who-comes-after-school beamed as | she 
opened the door for them. 

“TI didn’t know at first it was you. 
Somehow I’ve always thought of you 
coming home in uniform, looking just as 
you did when you left,’’ Betty’s mother 
was saying. 

“In the city where I changed trains, 
I had a few hours to spare, and I bought 
this gray suit just to prove to myself that 
I am back to stay,” Betty’s father replied. 

“And the hundred thousand million 
years are over at last,” Betty joined in, 


happily. 


Mary Ann’s mother 
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The Junior Red Cross Chooses a Mascot 






Junior Red Cross members of public 
schools in Bronx, New York, formed 
a committee to choose a mascot at 
the Bronx Zoo for the American Red 
Cross Fund Campaign. Picture at 
left shows a few of the entries 


Right: Junior Red Cross member offi- 
ciates at introduction of lion cub, 
Ranee, to tiger cub, Limpopo 


Deer and panda bear at left are pic- 
tures in a school correspondence 
album taken by Junior Red Cross 
members of the Bronx, New York, 
and sent to school children in 
England 
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